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EVERYBODY    SING 


NORTH  CAROLINA  is  celebrating  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  granting  of  the  Carolina  Charter,  1663.  A  part  of  this  program 
is  the  study  of  North  Carolina  history,  including  musical  composi- 
tions which  people  might  have  known  during  the  period  1663-1763. 
The  great  master  of  religious  music,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1658- 
1750),  produced  many  chorales  intended  to  be  sung  by  the  congre- 
gation in  church  services.  His  chorales  were  in  the  first  book  of 
German  hymns  published  in  America  in  1730.  Such  chorales  were 
known  and  loved  by  the  Moravians  who  settled  in  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

BACH  CHORALES  were  not  only  sung,  but  were  played  by 
brass  instruments.  A  story  is  told  about  how  a  band  of  Indians  in 
the  early  days  planned  to  attack  a  settlement.  It  was  Christmas  time. 
When  the  Indians  heard  the  strains  of  a  Bach  Chorale  being  played 
by  a  loud  brass  choir  they  were  frightened  and  ran  away. 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASKED  TO  SING  the  Bach  Chorale,  "O 
Morning  Star,"  at  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  children's  con- 
cert. This  song  is  associated  with  Christmas,  and  it  is  often  played 
by  a  choir  of  brass  instruments.  The  words  which  you  will  mem- 
orize express  a  desire  for  more  light  and  clearer  world  understand- 
ing, making  the  chorale  suitable  for  any  season  of  the  year.  Learn 
both  stanzas. 


0    MORNING     STAR 

1.    O  Morning  Star,  thou  Love  of  God,  2.   O  Star,  above  an  humble  town 

Thy  beauty  brightens  all  our  road,  Across  the  world,  thy  light  came 

It  shines  on  hill  and  hollow.  down, 

The  world  was  dark  in  other  days,  Long  years  ago,  and  purely. 

But  now,  O  Morning  Star,  thy  rays  That  light  shines  on  upon  our  way, 

Are  clear  for  us  to  follow.  It  guides  our  trusting  feet  to-day, 

Holy!    Holy!  And  still  will  lead  us  surely. 

Xight  has  ended,  fair  and  splendid  Holy!    Holy! 

Light  is  showing,  Star  of  morning,  sky  adorning, 

We  are  safe  in  all  our  going.  Failing  never, 

Love  of  God  to  lead  us  ever. 

Music:    Accompaniment  in  Music  for  Living  Series,  Book  5,  p.  5.8    (Silver  Burdett) 
Pupil's  book,  p.  48.  Recording:  Col.  J  S  -  341,  Album   1 


CHILDREN'S     CONCERT     PROGRAM 
North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra 

Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 

SYMPHONY  No.  1  in  B  flat,  "Spring  Symphony" Schumann 

Excerpts  from: 

First  Movement — Andante  un  poco  maestoso 

Second  Movement — Larghetto 

Third   Movement — Scherzo 

Fourth  Movement — Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 

GERMAN  WALTZ— PAGANINI 

from  "Carnaval"  Schumann-Glazounov 

Everybody    Sing 

O  MORNING  STAR Bach 

A  GROUND  Handel 

arr.  Donaldson 
CONCERTO  FOR  HARP  AND  ORCHESTRA 

in  B  flat,  Op.  4,  No.  6  Handel 

First  Movement — Andante  Allegro 

I  n     Playful    Mood 

THE  CANARY  from  "German  Dances" Mozart 

TRUMPET  AND  DRUM— March  from 

"Jeux  d'Enfants"  Bizet 

THE  TOP — Impromptu  from  "Jeux  d'Enfants" Bizet 

Everybody    Sing     and     Play 

NELLY  BLY Stephen  Foster 

PUMPKIN  EATER'S  LITTLE  FUGUE McBride 

MASTERSINGERS  OF  NUREMBERG Wagner 

DANCE  OF  THE  APPRENTICES 
PROCESSION  OF  THE  MASTERSINGERS 

Commentator:  Maxine  Swalin 

Eighteenth    Tour   —    1963 


ROBERT   SCHUMANN 


1810-1856 

IT  WAS  JUNE  in  the  little  mining  town  of  Zwickau,  Saxony, 
when  a  baby  boy  was  born  into  the  family  of  August  Schumann, 
the  bookseller.  The  bright-eyed  baby  was  named  Robert,  and  he 
grew  to  be  a  handsome  child.  The  youngest  of  five  children,  little 
Robert  was  much  petted  and  spoiled.  He  never  played  with  children 
his  own  age  until  he  started  to  school. 

ROBERT'S  FIRST  SCHOOL  DAYS  were  happy  ones.  Be- 
cause he  was  good-natured  and  friendly  the  other  children  liked  him. 
Soon  he  was  the  leader  of  all  their  games.  When  they  played  "sol- 
diers" young  Robert  was  always  the  captain.  Much  as  he  enjoyed 
these  games  with  his  friends,  Robert  liked  best  of  all  to  play  the 
piano.  When  he  was  seven  he  began  taking  lessons  from  an  old 
professor  in  the  Zwickau  High  School. 

ROBERT  WAS  A  GOOD  PUPIL  and  practiced  every  day.  He 
liked  to  make  up  pieces  and  he  wrote  a  set  of  little  dances.  Often  he 
would  sit  down  at  the  piano  and  improvise  for  his  friends.  His  favor- 
ite amusement  was  to  make  up  pictures  or  "portraits"  in  music  that 
imitated  his  playmates.  As  they  listened  to  these  tunes  that  sounded 
so  comically  like  them,  his  friends  would  burst  out  laughing. 

ROBERT'S  IMAGINATION  was  always  at  work  on  some 
fanciful  idea.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  reading  books,  and  he 
wrote  robber  plays  which  the  family  and  his  young  friends  helped 
him  stage.  At  one  time  his  father  thought  he  might  become  an 
author  or  a  poet,  but  if  Robert  himself  ever  had  any  notion  of  it  he 
soon  changed  his  mind.  When  he  was  nine  his  father  took  him  to 
Carlsbad  to  hear  the  great  pianist,  Ignatz  Moscheles.  Robert  had 
never  before  listened  to  anything  so  wonderful  and  the  concert 
made  such  an  impression  on  him  that  he  decided  he  would  become 
a  musician. 

FROM  THIS  TIME  ON  Robert's  love  for  music  grew  day  by 
day.  When  he  grew  up  he  might  have  been  a  great  pianist  like  Mo- 
scheles had  it  not  been  for  an  accident  to  his  hand.  He  thought  it 
would  make  his  fingers  stronger  if  he  fastened  his  fourth  finger  to  a 
sling  while  he  practiced  with  the  others.  But,  instead,  he  injured  the 
muscles  and  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  being  a  concert  pianist.  Al- 
though this  strange  accident  was  sad  for  Robert  Schumann  it  was  a 
blessing  to  the  world  because  it  forced  him  to  become  a  composer. 

SOME  TIME  AFTER  THIS  ACCIDENT  Schumann  married 
Clara  Wieck  the  daughter  of  his  piano  teacher.  She  was  a  famous 
pianist  and  played  many  of  her  husband's  compositions  on  her  con- 
cert tours  in  Europe.  The  Schumanns  had  seven  children.  Robert 
Schumann  loved  them  dearly  and  wrote  pieces  for  them  which  are 
known  all  over  the  world  today. 


SYMPHONY    No.    1    in    B    Flat 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN  wrote  his  first  symphony  when  he 
was  thirty-one  years  old.  He  had  been  married  the  year  before  and 
had  spent  much  of  his  time  writing  songs  for  his  lovely  young  wife, 
Clara.  He  must  have  been  very  happy  while  he  was  at  work  on  this 
symphony  because  the  music  is  gay,  fresh  and  springlike.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  it  has  been  given  the  title  ''Spring  Symphony."  Many 
people  think  this  symphony  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  of  Schumann's 
four  symphonies.  The  first  movement  begins  with  a  loud  introduc- 
tion played  by  trumpets  and  horns.  The  theme  below  is  in  Bb  as 
Schumann  originally  wrote  it.  Because  it  was  hard  for  the  "natural" 
brass  instruments  in  Schumann's  day  to  play  these  notes  accurately, 
he  moved  them  up  a  third  higher,  and  that  is  the  way  they  are 
played  today. 
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FIRST  MOVEMENT — Andante  un  poco  maestoso   (Time:   3  min.) 
First  Theme 


Second  Theme 
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SECOND  MOVEMENT— Larghetto   (Time:   3  min. 
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THIRD  MOVEMENT— Scherzo    (Time:    1:30  min. 
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FOURTH  MOVEMENT — Allegro  animato  e  grazioso  (Time:  2  min. 
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GERMAN    WALTZ-PAGANINI 

from  Schumann's  Carnaval,  Op.  9 

ROBERT  SCHUMANN  who  wrote  the  "Spring  Symphony," 
composed  many  pieces  for  the  piano.  Among  them  was  the  "Carna- 
val,"  a  series  of  short  musical  "scenes,"  describing  characters  who 
might  have  attended  a  masked  ball.  Some  of  the  characters  were 
purely  imaginary;  others  were  real  people. 

ONE  OF  THE  REAL  PEOPLE  described  in  the  "Carnaval" 
was  the  great  virtuoso  violinist,  Niccolo  Paganini.  There  was  noth- 
ing too  difficult  for  this  master  of  the  violin  to  perform.  His  fingers 
flew  fast  as  lightning.  When  he  played  the  Witches'  Dance,  a  favor- 
ite with  all  his  audiences,  he  took  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  three 
strings  to  prove  that  he  could  do  as  well  on  one  string  as  his  rival 
violinists  could  do  with  four.  Everyone  who  ever  attended  a  Pagani- 
ni concert  and  saw  the  tall,  long-haired  artist  perform  miracles  with 
his  bow,  agreed  that  he  was  the  marvel  of  the  age. 

WHAT  HAD  NICCOLO  PAGANINI  DONE  TO  BECOME 
SUCH  A  GENIUS?  He  was  born  and  grew  up  in  Genoa,  the  birth- 
place of  Christopher  Columbus.  Of  course  Columbus  lived  there 
three  hundred  years  before  the  little  Italian  Niccolo  was  born — in 
1782.  We  know  that  Christopher  Columbus  had  great  determina- 
tion, and  never  gave  up  until  he  discovered  a  new  world.  In  a 
similar  way  Niccolo  persisted  with  his  violin,  practicing  endless 
hours  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  until  he  had  conquered  his 
favorite  instrument.  Niccolo's  father,  who  was  a  poor  shopkeeper, 
started  his  son  on  the  mandolin,  but  he  soon  realized  that  the  boy 
was  too  gifted  for  so  limited  an  instrument.  He  not  only  needed  a 
fine  violin  but  the  best  teachers  that  could  be  found. 

NICCOLO'S  PROGRESS  with  his  three  first  teachers  was  so 
rapid  that  he  was  soon  giving  concerts  and  composing  sonatas  for 
the  violin.  At  the  age  of  16  Niccolo  ran  away  from  his  father  after 
a  concert  at  Lucca  and  made  a  tour  on  his  own.  A  French  merchant 
was  so  charmed  with  Paganini's  playing  that  he  gave  him  a  rare  and 
expensive  Guarnerius  violin.  If  you  ever  go  to  Italy  you  will  see 
this  violin,  preserved  under  glass,  in  the  Municipal  Building  at 
Genoa. 

HOW  DOES  ROBERT  SCHUMANN  describe  Paganini  in  the 
"Carnaval?'  As  you  listen  you  will  hear  the  graceful  themes  of  a 
German  Waltz. 

But  what  happens  in  the  middle  part?  This,  undoubtedly,  is  the 
portrait  of  the  man  who  could  outplay  any  violinist  of  his  time. 

1 )  Tell  your  impressions  of  the  music.  It  is  in  the  form  ABA. 

2)  Dance  the  music. 

3)  Paint  pictures  describing  Paganini. 

Read:  PAGANINI  Master  of  Strings  by  Opal  Wheeler   (Dutton,  195  0) 


GEORGE    FRIDERIC    HANDEL 


1685-1759 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ATTENDED  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYM- 
PHONY CONCERTS  for  a  number  of  years  you  will  probably 
remember  hearing  selections  from  Handel's  WATER  MUSIC, 
played  at  King  George  Fs  boating  party,  and  from  his  FIREWORKS 
MUSIC,  composed  for  a  celebration  in  London's  Green  Park.  Both 
of  these  suites  are  famous,  and  well  known  to  concert  goers.  The 
two  Handel  numbers  on  this  year's  program  are  seldom  heard.  You 
will  enjoy  becoming  familiar  with  them. 

THE  FIRST  ONE  IS  CALLED  "A  Ground."  The  orchestra 
version  was  made  by  a  young  California  composer,  Herbert  Donald- 
son. A  ground,  known  as  a  Ground  Bassy  is  a  continually  repeated 
bass  phrase  of  four  or  eight  measures.  Listen  for  the  fundamental 
ground  tones  G,  F,  E  flat,  D  (in  a  descending  scale).  This  scale 
pattern  is  repeated  eight  times.  Over  the  ground  bass  you  will  hear 
a  series  of  variations  or  patterns  in  the  melody.  These,  too,  follow  the 
downward  movement  of  the  bass. 
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THE  SECOND  HANDEL  COMPOSITION  is  a  "Concerto  in 
B  flat"  for  Harp.  Unlike  the  "Ground"  this  is  not  an  arrangement, 
but  an  original  composition  for  harp  and  orchestra.  In  a  concerto 
there  is  a  conversation  back  and  forth  between  the  solo  instrument 
and  the  orchestral  group.  The  first  movement  begins  with  this 
theme  which  is  first  announced  by  the  orchestra,  and  later  imitated 
by  the  harp. 
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THE  ORCHESTRA  HARP  of  to-day  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  harp  of  earlier  days.  Through  double-action  pedals  each 
harp  string  can  be  tuned  to  play  three  different  notes.  Look  back- 
ward five  thousand  years  and  you  will  find  that  this  most  ancient  of 
all  stringed  instruments  began  as  a  hunter's  bow  with  one  string. 
It  had  many  and  various  ancestors  in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and  in 
other  ancient  nations.  In  Wales  it  was  considered  a  royal  instrument, 
and  slaves  were  forbidden  to  touch  it.  The  harp  is  the  national  in- 
strument of  Ireland,  and  flies  proudly  as  an  emblem  on  the  Irish 
flag.  Note:  you  will  see  an  ancient  harp  on  the  front  cover. 

A  book  to  read;  Handel  at  the  Court  of  Kings,  by  Opal  Wheeler 
(Dutton,  1943). 


JEUX  d'ENFANTS  (Children's  Games) 


Bizet,  1838-1875 

THE  FRENCH  COMPOSER,  Georges  Bizet  (Beezay)  grew  up 
in  the  city  of  Paris.  French  children,  like  American  children,  are 
fond  of  playing  games.  Georges  must  have  had  many  happy  times  in 
the  beautiful  Parisian  parks,  spinning  tops,  playing  a  drum  and 
marching  around  with  a  toy  trumpet.  Perhaps  Georges  Bizet  re- 
membered his  childhood  games  for  when  he  became  a  composer  he 
wrote  a  set  of  twelve  little  pieces  called  "Jeux  d'Enfants"  (Chil- 
dren's Games).  They  describe  some  of  the  things  that  children  do 
when  they  are  playing  together.  The  pieces  were  composed  in  1872 
as  piano  duets,  and  some  of  them  were  later  orchestrated  as  a 
Petite  Suite  (little  set).  Two  of  these  will  be  played  at  your  chil- 
dren's concert: 
1.     TRUMPET  AND  DRUM  (Trompette  et  Tambour)— March 

This    little    play-soldier    march    begins    with    delicate    drum    beats    and    rolls, 
followed  bv  a  melody  from   the  bassoons: 
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The  toy  trumpet  breaks  in  a  number  of   times   before   the  really   important 
melodv  is  introduced  by  the  woodwinds: 
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2.     THE  TOP  (La  Touple) — Impromptu 

As  you  listen  to  this  piece  see  if  you  can  tell  when  the  top  hits  the  pave- 
ment and  begins  to  spin;  then  keep  listening  as  it  hums  and  spins.  What 
happens  next?  It  runs  down,  of  course,  and  has  to  be  wound  up  again.  There 
is  a  sort  of  whistling  tune  introduced  by  the  flutes.  Could  this  be  the  top's 
song?  Or  is  it  a  child  singing  as  spins  the  top? 
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Some     Facts    About     Bizet 

1.  Georges  Bizet  was  christened  at  a  church  in  Paris,  and  given  the  name  Alex- 
andre Cesar  Leopold. 

2.  Georges  was  a  wonder  child — like  Mozart. 

3.  Georges  could  play  the  piano  when  he  was  four. 

4.  At   the   age  of   nine   Georges   entered    the   Paris   Conservatory,   where   he   won 
many  prizes. 

5.  Georges'  father  was  a  teacher  of  singing  and  his  mother  was  a  pianist. 

6.  The  Prix   de  Rome,   given   to  Georges   Bizet   when   he   was   eighteen,    made   it 
possible  for  him  to  study  in  Italy. 

7.  "Carmen"  is  Bizet's  famous  opera.  It  has  been  performed  all  over  the  world. 


PUMPKIN  EATER'S  LITTLE  FUGUE 


Robert  McBride,  1911- 

EVERY  CHILD  KNOWS  ABOUT  Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin 
Eater.  And  most  children  learn  to  play  the  tune  before  they  go  to 
school.  Here  it  is,  as  written  for  the  black  keys  of  the  piano: 

"  j  i.  i .  i .  y.i 
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AN  AMERICAN  COMPOSER,  Robert  McBride,  had  an  orig- 
inal idea  one  day.  He  decided  to  use  this  tune  for  the  subject  of  a 
fugue.  As  you  may  remember  from  having  listened  to  Bach's  Little 
Fugue  in  G  Minor,  the  subject  comes  back  again  and  again.  Every 
time  you  hear  it,  the  sensation  is  a  pleasant  one — like  meeting  a 
familiar  friend.  In  McBride's  Fugue  the  subject  first  appears  in  the 
violins  in  the  key  of  G.  They  play  the  tune  differently  from  the  way 
you  play  it  on  the  piano.  Each  note  is  made  into  two  eighth  notes. 
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The  second  violins  take  up  the  tune  a  fourth  lower  in  the  key  of 
D  while  the  first  violins  continue  with  a  countersubject.  This  idea 
repeats.  But,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  McBride  uses  another 
tune,  too.  The  second  theme  is  "I  Love  Coffee,  I  Love  Tea.": 


After  you  have  counted  the  entrances  of  the  first  subject,  located 
the  countersubjects  and  discovered  the  second  theme,  try  to  make 
a  plan  of  the  whole  composition.  You  will  notice  that  the  piece,  like 
a  sonata,  is  divided  into  three  sections  ABA,  with  a  short  coda  at 
the  end  of  the  second  A  section. 

Some     Facts    About    McBride 

1.  Robert  McBride  was  born  in  Tucson,  Arizona  on  Feb.  20,   1911. 

2.  He  learned  to  play   the  clarinet,  oboe,  saxophone  and  piano. 

3.  When  Robert  McBride  was  in  high  school  he  played  in  the  orchestra  of  a  local 
movie  theatre. 

4.  He   went    to    the   University   of   Arizona    where   he    received    an    M.A.    degree. 
Theory,  composition  and  orchestration  were  his  main  interests. 

5.  McBride  taught  for  ten  years  at  Bennington  College  in  Vermont. 

6.  He  composed  nearly  a  thousand  pieces  of  background  music  and  scores  for  two 
motion  pictures. 

7.  On  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  McBride  wrote  "Show  Piece,"  a  suite  plaved   by 
the  Philadelphia   Orchestra. 

8.  The   composer   is   six   feet   tall   and    looks    more   like   a    football   player   than    a 
musician. 


THE  MASTERSINGERS  of  NUREMBERG 


Richard  Wagner,  1813-1883 

THE  MASTERSINGERS  OF  NUREMBERG  is  considered  by 
some  critics  to  be  the  greatest  opera  written  by  the  famous  composer, 
Richard  Wagner.  If  not  the  greatest  it  is  the  most  unusual  because 
it  is  the  only  one  that  tells  a  story  about  real  people.  In  his  other 
operas  Wagner  relates  the  adventures  of  gods  and  goddesses,  knights 
of  the  Holy  Grail,  dwarfs  and  dragons  who  live  in  mysterious  rain- 
bow worlds  of  the  sky  or  under  the  earth.  The  characters  in  THE 
MASTERSINGERS  are  cobblers,  bakers,  metal  workers,  builders 
and  their  apprentices,  citizens  of  the  old  German  city  of  Nuremberg. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  these 
people  worked  together  in  various  "guilds."  Those  who  were  in- 
terested in  music  formed  a  society  or  musical  guild  known  as  the 
Mastersingers.  In  order  to  belong  to  the  society  it  was  necessary  to 
make  up  a  song  and  sing  it  in  an  open  contest. 

ONE  OF  NUREMBERG'S  RICHEST  CITIZENS  was  Veit 
Pogner,  the  goldsmith,  a  member  of  the  singing  guild.  Just  before 
a  big  contest  on  St.  John's  Day  the  goldsmith  startled  his  fellow 
mastersingers  by  announcing  that  he  would  give  as  a  prize  to  the  win- 
ning singer  his  greatest  treasure.  What  could  it  be?  Not  silver  or 
gold,  as  you  might  think,  but  the  hand  of  his  beautiful  daughter, 
Eva,  in  marriage.  Walter  von  Stolzing,  a  handsome  nobleman  who 
was  in  love  with  her  determined  to  win  the  prize.  Walter  composed 
a  very  beautiful  song  but  on  the  first  trial  he  was  turned  down. 
However,  with  the  help  of  a  kindly  old  cobbler,  Walter  sang  his 
"prize  song"  in  the  final  contest  and  won  Eva  as  his  bride. 

THE  DANCE  OF  THE  APPRENTICES  describes  the  clumsy 
young  apprentices  dancing  on  the  day  of  the  contest. 
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THE  PROCESSION  OF  THE  MASTERSINGERS  describes 
their  stately  march  as  they  take  their  places  on  the  platform. 
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Books  you  ivill  enjoy:  WAGNER  by  Alexander  Hunt   (Hyperion 
Press,   1946).  THE  PRIZE  SONG  by  Henriette  Weber    (Oxford 
University  Press,  1935)   Stories  of  the  Wagner  operas. 
Recording:  Dance  of  the  Apprentices  MSB  7813  5 


EVERYBODY    SING    AND    PLAY 


YOU  WILL  FIND  the  works  of  two  American  composers  on 
this  year's  symphony  program.  Robert  McBride,  alive  and  at  work 
to-day,  put  Peter  Pumpkin  Eater  into  his  jolly  fugue  for  orchestra. 
Stephen  Foster,  born  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  put  a  girl  named 
Nelly  Bly  into  a  humorous  courting  song,  (which  also  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  pumpkins.)  Memorize  stanzas  1,  2,  and  4  of 
NELLY  BLY  to  sing  at  the  concert.  Which  stanza  describes  pump- 
kin pie  and  tells  us  that  there  are  plenty  of  pumpkins  in  the  barn? 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  LEARNED  to  sing  "Nelly  Bly,"  play  it 
on  tonettes,  song  flutes,  recorders  and  melody  bells.  Practice  playing 
the  autoharp  chords  along  with  the  other  instruments.  Make  your- 
self a  chart  of  the  chords  as  shown  in  your  song  book — Book  6, 
Music  for  Living  Series,  "Music  Around  the  World,"  page  48.  Try 
out  different  combinations  of  instruments  for  each  phrase  until  you 
have  a  score  that  suits  you.  One  plan  might  be  as  follows: 

Instrumental    Score    for    Nelly    Bly 


Measures 
Measures 
Measures 


Melody  bells  play  in  unison 
8      Tonettes,  song  flutes,  recorders  play  in  unison 
10    Bells  play  in  two  parts,  as  written  in  your  song 

book 

Tonettes,  song  flutes,  recorders  play  in  unison 

Bells  play  in  two  parts,  as  written  in  your  song 

book 
Measures    15,    16    Wind  instruments  and  bells  play  in  two  parts,  as 

written  in  your  song  book 

NELLY    BLY 


Measures 
Measures 


1 
5 
9, 

11, 
13, 


12 
14 


1.    Nelly  Bly!    Nelly  Bly! 

Bring  the  broom  along, 

We'll  sweep  the  kitchen  clean,  my 
dear, 

And  have  a  little  song. 

Poke  the  wood,  my  lady  love. 

And  make  the  tire  burn, 

And  while  I  take  the  banjo  down. 

Just  give  the  mush  a  turn. 
Refrain:  Heigh,  Nelly!    Ho,  Nelly! 

Listen,  love,  to  me; 

I'll  sing  for  you,  play  for  you 

A  dulcem  melody.     (Sing  twice) 


2.    Nelly  Bly  has  a  voice  like  a  turtle  dove, 
I  hear  it  in  the  meadow  and   I  hear  it 

in  the  grove. 
Nelly  Bly  has  a  heart  warm  as  a  cup  of 

tea, 
And  bigger  than   the  sweet  potato 

down  in  Tennessee. 
Refrain:  Heigh,  Nelly!     Ho,  Nelly! 
Listen,    love,    to    me; 
I'll   sing    for   you,   play    for   you 
A  dulcem   melody.    (Sing   twice) 


4.    Nelly  Bly!     Nelly  Bly!     Never,  never  sigh. 

Never  bring  a  teardrop  to  the  corner  of  your  eve. 

For  the  pie  is  made  of  pumpkins  and  the  mush  is  made  of  corn. 

And  there's  corn  and  pumpkins  plenty,  love,  a-lying  in  the  barn 

Refrain:  Heigh,  Nelly!     Ho,  Nellv!     etc. 


Note:   The 


nstrumental  group  should  sit  together  at  the  front  of  the  auditorium 
with  a   teacher  director. 
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